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INTRODUCTION 



In 1963, Doctor John W.C. Johnstone conducted research into 
the educational pursuits of American adults following termination of 
regular full-time school attendance. The first report of the research 
was reported in a mimeographed booklet, Volunteers for Learning , re- 
produced by the National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. This detailed study provided Adult Education with 
a description of the nature and scope of adult participation in all 
aspects of adult education. The results were startling and enlightening, 
especially in relation to public school Adult Education. 

What were the characteristics and adult participation in edu- 
cational programs in Illinois? How did Illinois compare with the 
national average? To find the answer to these and other questions, 
the Northern Illinois Adult Education Round Table undertook a survey 
to gather the basic information needed to obtain data to determine the 
characteristics and participation in adult public school education. 

The Office of the" Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
pleased to reproduce and distribute Public School Adult Education in 
Northern Illinois. 



I wish to express my appreciation to the Northern Illinois Adult 
Education Round Table, Doctor William S. Griffith and all who helped 
complete this study. 
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In no o£her area of education is change occurring more rapidly 
than in adult education, and in no other area is there such an appalling 
lack of statistical data to reveal the magnitude and the characteristics 
of the programs. Lacking data to reveal the present state of affairs, 
decisions regarding the kinds of changes needed to bring about improvements 
must, of necessity, be made intuitively.. Recognizing this disquieting 
situation, members of the Adult Education Round Table of Northern 
Illinois, a unique organization of public school adult educators working 
together to promote greater professionalism in and improved programs of 
adult education, organized a survey committee to seek the basic infor- 
mation needed to provide a comprehensive description of the adult 
programs in the public schools of the area. 

Many persons gave support to the survey. Dr. Noble J. Puffer, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Cook County, and Mr. Roy DeShane, 

County Superintendent of Schools, Dupage County, provided both financial 
support and encouragement. Within the Round Table, the tasks of devis- 
ing the questionnaire and of advising the author of the survey V7ere 
handled by a capable and dedicated committee composed of Arthur C. Classen 
of Morton High School and Junior College, Edward Grodsky of Ridgewood 
High School, W. 0. Hepker of Oak Park High School, Alexander Kruzel of 
Maine Township High Schools, Jerome W. Mohrhusen of Leyden Community High 
Schools, Arthur J. Stejskal of Thornton Township High School and Junior 
College, and William Treloar of York Community High School. Assistance 
in tabulating and summarizing the data was rendered by Harold W. Huston 
and Albert Adams, graduate students in adult education at the University 
of Chicago. All of these and countless others have contributed to this 
publication in an effort to assess, maintain, and imporve adult education 
in the public schools of Illinois. 

Yet, the pace of change has accelerated since the survey was con- 
ducted, and the situation today is vastly different from the situation 
when the data were collected. The measurement of progress or change, 
however, requires the comparison of data collected at two points in time. 

It is hoped, therefore, that this survey will serve as a base line 
against which changes in public school adult education in noithern Illi- 
nois can be assessed through future surveys and subsequent research. 



William S. Griffith 
July, 1966 
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SUMMARY 



Nearly 100,000 adults participated in the educational programs in 
48 of the 55 public schools surveyed in the northern third of Illinois 
(excluding the City of Chicago) in the 1963-64 academic year. Exhibiting 
a selective appeal to adults with a level of education above the national 
mean, these programs, stressing instruction in vocational, homemaking, 
and leisure time activities, attracted an adult enrollment equal in 
number to that of the adolescents using the same facilities during the 
day. 



Developed around the directors' perceptions of the felt needs of 
the residents of the school districts, these programs have been serving 
increasing numbers of students with each successive year, and continued 
growth in the number of adults served is expected to continue at an 
equal or accelerated rate in the future. 

The typical director carried out his adult education responsibilities 
on a part-time basis, held a master's degree in some area other than 
adult education, had been employed by the school district in some capacity 
prior to being named director, had career expectations outside the field 
of adult education, made little use of advisory committees composed of 
adult program participants or community representatives, and had essen- 
tially full control over the adult program so long as his program income 
covered his program costs. 

The wishes of the students regarding the courses to be taught and 
the teachers to be employed were expressed directly through enrolling 
or declining to enroll in individual courses and by attending or failing 
to attend classes after having enrolled. Only limited opportunity was 
provided for the expression of opinions in less direct ways. 

Curriculum development and program planning for the adult school, 
unlike these processes in secondary education, consist of course selection 
and teacher recruitment to appeal to the immediate interests of the adults 
most likely to participate. Living in an enrollment economy , the director 
is required to woo his prospective clients and to develop his program in 
ways which will maintain their willingness to participate. 

The level of support from tax funds for public school adult education 
in tne programs surveyed was lower than the average level reported in a 
previous national study. Those who participate in Illinois pay a larger 
share of the total program costs than does the average public school 
adult education participant nationally. 

A lack of detailed financial records maintained on a comparable 
basis made comparisons among the programs impossible. Indications are 
that the estimates of indirect and non-cash costs, which are frequently 
borne by the regular school budget, would be appreciably higher if more 
complete accounts were kept. 



Promotion and advertising of the programs consisted mainly of 
brochures listing course descriptions, fee schedules, hours and locations 
of classes, which were mailed to prospective students. A lack of data 
on the drawing power of different promotional methods made any appraisal 
of their relative effectiveness impossible. 

Precedent appears to exert a restraining influence on program 
development, for classes continue to be offered essentially only during 
evening hours and only within the physical facilities owned by the 
school district. Serving in a part-time role which necessitates his 
carrying responsibilities for the day school secondary program, the 
director has little time free during the day to conduct an adult 
program. Administering the adult enterprise in addition to bearing 
other responsibilities, he may understandably conclude that, there is no 
reasonable way for him to spend more than two or three nights each week 
directing an adult program. 

Limited supporting services are provided for the educational 
program. Less than half of the programs surveyed had made any provision 
for student counseling services and an even smaller fraction had provided 
library services. 

A variety of systems of program evaluation were reported for 21 of 
the programs. From a pragmatic viewpoint it appeared that two kinds of 
evaluations were sought and utilized: first, a comparison of the 

number of persons enrolled in each course at the first meeting of the 
classes provided the director with information he needed to determine 
which courses would be offered and which would be cancelled; and second, 
a comparison of the enrollment figures with class attendance provided the 
information needed to determine which instructors had demonstrated their 
capacity to maintain class interest and who would, therefore, be retained. 

The first of two problems identified by the largest number of 
directors as being of great importance was the recruitment of teachers 
for expanding programs. The second problem, which indicates a long-term 
interest, was the development of a broadly based program to meet community 
needs. In this sense, the directors not only wanted to serve more people 
demographics lly similar to their current students, but they also expressed 
the desire to reach adults in the lower socioeconomic levels who now 
participate minimally, if at all, in public school adult education 
programs. 

Despite the part-time nature of their work, their career expectations 
outside of adult education, their orders to maintain financially self- 
sufficient programs, and their lack of academic training specifically for 
the positions they hold, the directors of over one-fourth of the programs 
surveyed identified long-term goals congruent with a broad understanding 
of adult education and a commitment to providing educational opportunities 
far beyond the range of immediate "felt needs of their current student body 



INTRODUCTION 



Adult education has been provided in the public schools of the 
United States for over a century. The first state law to support such 
schools was enacted in 1847 in Massachusetts. Adult evening schools 
were established in Chicago in 1862. ^ Despite the fact that over two 
million adults participate in such programs annually, relatively little 
is known about the philosophy, organization, and administration of adult 
education in the public schools. Likewise, a lack of comprehensive data 
on the persons directing such programs and on the evolution of their 
roles makes it difficult to assess the past and present operations of 
such programs and to project any trends into the future. Before trends 
can be charted, basic data are required on the existing situation. 
Following the compilation of current data, subsequent studies are essen- 
tial to describe the nature of the changes within these programs. 

Illinois public school adult education directors have cooperated 
in recent years in a number of national surveys of their programs. 

They have also read the reports developed by the National Association 
for Public School Adult Education regarding programs in all areas of 
the United States. Members of the Northern Illinois Round Table of 
Adult Education, a voluntary organization composed primarily of 
directors of public school adult education in the northern third of the 
State of Illinois, have been concerned about the lack of comprehensive 
comparative local data on their programs. Accordingly, early in 1964 
a committee of the Round Table was appointed to conduct a comprehensive 
survey of public school adult education among the members of this 
organization. This publication is a summary and analysis of the data 
which were obtained in that survey and a comparison of these data with 
the statistics reported in national or state surveys of public school 
adult education. 



PURPOSES OF THE SURVEY 

The survey committee undertook the development of the questionnaire 
with a number of purposes in mind. One purpose was to identify the 
extent of public school adult education in the northern third of Illinois 
excluding Chicago, because this highly populated area was believed to 
have unique problems and characteristics. Another purpose was to gather 
information which could be used in acquainting principals and superin- 
tendents with the scope of the programs and in seeking their support for 
needed changes. A third purpose was to learn more about the particular 
strengths and weaknesses of the program as a first step in improving 
programs. Still another purpose was to identify those problem areas in 
which cooperative action through the Round Table might be effective in 
developing a solution. 



^■Mann, George C. ’’The Development of Public School Adult Education,” 
Public School Adult Education: A Guide for Administrators , John H. 

Thatcher, ed., rev. ed., pp. 1-2. National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, Washington, D. C., 1963. 



The Northern Illinois Round Table undertook this study because one 
of its primary purposes is to encourage the continuing improvement of 
public school adult education through the study of existing programs and 
through upgrading the professional competence of public school adult 
education directors. 



POPULATION AND SAMPLE 

The population for the survey was defined as the public school adult 
education programs in the northern third of the State of Illinois. 

Members of the Round Table live in this area with the greatest concen- 
tration of membership in the area adjacent to the City of Chicago. 
Initially, questionnaires were mailed to the school superintendents who 
were members of the Association of Suburban Conferences, an organization 
with a membership in the geographic area reaching north to Libertyville, 
south to Joliet, west to Wheaton, and east to the Chicago city limits on 
Lake Michigan. Additional questionnaires were mailed to other school 
districts in the northern third of the. State for those cases in which 
the director had been a member of the Round Table. 

Sixty-three questionnaires were mailed and follow-up letters were 
sent one month later resulting in fifty-five questionnaires being 
returned. Programs for which questionnaires were returned included 
schools in the following counties: Cook, DeKalb, DuPage, Kane, Kankakee, 

Lake, McHenry, Rock Island, and Will. The counties in the survey area, 
which did not include the City of Chicago, had a population of 2,965,777 
according to the 1960 census. 

Forty-eight schools reported an active adult education program and 
the remaining seven reported having no adult program. Nationally, even 
though 60 percent of school superintendents feel that the public school 
should be the major institution for adult education, only 54 percent of 
them offer even a single course for adults, ^ indicating that adult programs 
are offered in a higher proportion of northern Illinois schools than is 
the case nationwide. 

However , another 1964 study conducted by the Division of Adult 
Education Service of the National Education Association reported that 
77.2 percent of the responding schools had adult education programs. ^ 
Because 22.2 percent of the questionnaires mailed to the national 
sample were not returned, the resulting figures are probably biased on 
the positive side. Because of the differences in data collection 
procedures used, the data in the Illinois survey cannot safely be 
compared with the existing national public school adult education data. 



^Opinions of School Superintendents on Adult Education , Research 
Report 1964-R4, pp. 6, 9. National Education Association, Research 
Division, Washington, D. C., 1964. 

^McLernon, Thomas J. 19th Annual Public School Adult Education 
Status Study , p. 2. Division of Adult Education Service, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1964. 



The data included in this report are based on the voluntary responses 
to the questionnaire and to the reminder letter. No claim can be made 
for the representativeness of the data, although they are based on the 
responses of 87.3 percent of the total population identified. Schools 
having adult programs may be more favorably disposed toward responding 
to questionnaires than those without programs, and as a consequence data 
may have been reported from almost all of the schools having such 
programs. Schools without such programs may have simply failed to 
respond. In only one case was a questionnaire returned by a superin- 
tendent in a school district known to have an adult program with a note 
stating that they "didn't have time to be filling out questionnaires." 



NATURE OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

In developing the questionnaire, the committee sought to strike 
an acceptable middle ground between the amount of information which 
directors might be willing and able to provide and the amount which 
would be needed to draw a complete picture of the programs. The major 
sections of the questionnaire were designed to collect information on the 
following nine areas: (1) programs - creation, development, scope, 

purposes, and anticipated changes; (2) program personnel; (3) students; 
(4) community relations; (5) finances; (6) promotion and advertising; 

(7) physical facilities; (8) program evaluation; and (9) persistent 
problems confronting the director in the administration of the overall 
program. 

The experience of the committee led them to believe that the 
records maintained in many adult programs were somewhat sketchy and that 
even the most cooperative directors would have difficulty in answering 
a number of the questions and might be unable to provide any information 
on some of the items. Yet, it was agreed that relevant data should be 
requested for each of the nine basic areas, for it was felt that the 
information obtained would provide a fairly complete description of tl _ 
essential dimensions of public school adult education programs and 
that the cooperating directors might be inclined to reconsider their 
systems of records as a result of attempting to answer the questions. 

The survey instrument was developed over a period of four months. 
After several meetings the committee prepared a draft of the survey 
instrument and each member attempted to fill out a questionnaire using 
information from their own programs. The insights they gained in testing 
the instrument were discussed at several subsequent committee meetings 
and at a regular meeting of the Round Table. The final instrument is 
the product of the group deliberations and suggestions as considered 
and interpreted by the committee.^- 



^Copies of the survey instrument may be obtained fromW. S. Griffith, 
5835 South Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 



THE SAMPLE STUDIED: SIZE AND SIGNIFICANCE 



The 47 school systems reported programs serving 97,676 adults and 
indicated that 99,032 high school day students and 3,065 college students 
were also pursuing learning in the same facilities. The explanation for 
this situation is that a number of the public school systems are operated 
in connection with junior colleges and several of the adult programs 
offer college extension credit courses. Separate junior college adult 
programs were not, however, included in the survey. Nationally, 1,920,000 
enrollments were completed by 1,740,000 adults in public elementary or 
secondary schools in the United States in 1962. ^ This figure constitutes 
12 percent of the total enrollments in adult education classes in all 
institutions. 2 a lack of comparable data on Illinois makes a state level 
comparison impossible. 

The registration of 97,676 adult students is of significance for 
several reasons: (1) adult students (except those in Americanization 

classes) are citizens and exert a marked influence on the attitude of 
various public groups toward the total educational program in the school 
district; (2) adults attend voluntarily and their presence is evidence 
of the perceived value of existing programs; and (3) adults are interested 
in sufficiently large numbers in adult education to justify a considerable 
amount of school staff time in the design, conduct, and evaluation of 
the educational programs provided by the school district. The number 
of adult students is approximately the same as the number of day 
students served by the reporting schools, and this fact is an indication 
of the potential which may be utilized to strengthen school-community 
relationships and understanding. Even though the adult program reaches 
large numbers of students, the cost relative to day school instruction is 
reportedly low, consisting only of approximately 1.9 percent of day school 
expenditures . ^ 

Data on public school adult education are frequently tabulated in 
groupings based upon the number of children and adolescents served in 
the school system during the day, rather than upon the number of adult 
enrollments. The data from the current Illinois survey have been 
arranged in Table 1 in a frequency distribution. 



^Johnstone, John W. C., and Ramon J. Rivera. Volunteers for Learning: 

A Study of the Educational Pursuits of American Adults , p. 61. Aldine 
Publishing Company, Chicago, 1965. 

^Ibid . , p. 61. 

O 

A Study of Urban Public School Adult Education Programs of the United 
States , p. ix. Division of Adult Education Service, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1952. 



TABLE 1 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SIZE OF ENROLLMENT 
IN 48 PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Student 

Enrollment 


Number . of 
Schools 
Reporting 


Student 

Enrollment 


Number of 
Schools 
Reporting 


1 - 499 


13 


3599 - 3999 


2 


500 - 999 


7 


4000 - 4499 


2 


1000 - 1499 


' 6 


4500 - 4999 


1 


1500 - 1999 


4 


5000 - 5499 


2 


2000 - 2499 


3 


5500 - 5999 


n 

JL 


2500 - 2999 


3 


Over 6000 


1 


3000 - 3499 


2 


No response 


1 



Illinois public school adult education programs constitute a larger 
portion of the total school population than is the case nationally. The 
ratio of adult students to full-time day school students in Illinois is 
nearly 1:1, and in a national survey the ratio in smaller school systems 
was 1:16 and in larger systems 1:7.* Accordingly, one might assume that 
the adult programs in Illinois would be regarded by the school systems 
as more important to the total educational program than in those cases 
in which the ratio was less balanced. 

Program Offerings 

A wide variety of organised learning opportunities is offered within 
the public school settings reported. The following table indicates the 
enrollment figures for seven categories of offerings. 

TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF CLASSES OF DIFFERENT TYPES AND 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY TYPES, 1963-64* 



Type of Number of Student 

Course Classes Percent Enrollment Percent 



Graduate 


60 


1 


1990 


2 


College 


616 


13 


12273 


13 


High school 


364 


8 


3807 


4 


Non-credit 


3647 


76 


64949 


67 


Lecture series 
Seminar - discussion 


49 


1 


11159 


11 


groups 

Others - Great Books, 


41 


1 


2824 


3 


clubs, tours, etc. 


21 


** 


674 


1 


*The above figures 


are based 


upon 


estimates submitted by 47 of the 



48 program directors. 

**Les8 than 1 percent. 

^Woodward, Marthine V., and Ward S. Mason. Statistics of Public 
School Adult Education , U. S. Office of Education Circular No. 660, p. 9. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1961. 



Public high school adult education in northern Illinois reaches 
approximately 100,000 adults annually, a number roughly equal to the 
number of adolescents served in the same districts during the day. 

From this general picture, however, little is revealed about the nature 
of the adults served or the characteristics of the educational programs 
and their administration. To provide a more detailed description of the 
participants, the following section is devoted to an analysis of the data 
on the adult student* 



THE ADULT STUDENT 

Programs exist because there are people who are willing to pursue 
learning in an organized manner under public school auspices. Because the 
adults who are attending constitute the evidence that the programs are 
performing a desired service, a more detailed knowledge of these learners 
was sought. 

Ages of Participants and Non-Participants 

Only about one- third of the programs reported data, on the ages of 
adult students. Table 3 was developed by combining the data reported by 
17 directors and is therefore only an approximation of the ages of students 
who enroll. Age is not judged to be of particular concern by the program 
administrators, for apparently this information was not generally requested 
of the students and compiled by the various schools. 



TABLE 3 



ESTIMATES OF THE AGE GROUPS OF ADULT STUDENTS* 



Age Groups by Years 



Estimated Percent 



under 


20 


5 


20 


to 


24 


18 


25 


to 


29 


15 


30 


to 


34 


10 


35 


to 


39 


12 


40 


to 


44 


15 


45 


to 


49 


10 


50 


to 


54 


7 


55 


to 


59 


5 


60 


to 


64 


2 


65 


and over 


1 



*0nly 17 of the 48 directors responded to this item and they did so 
in a variety of ways. This made the calculation of a specific percent 
impossible. 
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In the schools reporting data on ages of students, the older age 
groups were apparently under-represented. Seventy percent of the adult 
students were between the ages of 20 and 44, and 15 percent were 50 years 
of age or older. Evidently, although data were not collected on the 
distribution of age groupings in the geographic area studied, the programs 
had a selective appeal to younger and early middle-age adult persons than 
to older adults. 

In a national survey of adult education participation conducted in 
1957, the median ages of participants and non-participants were calculated. 
Participants had a median age of 37.6 years and 71 percent of them were 
under 45 years of age.^ In the public school adult education survey only 
limited data were available on the ages of the participants; but. those 
estimates are in general agreement with the earlier report, for 75 percent 
of the . enrol.lees were estimated to be under 45 years of age. No figures 

were calculated for the average age of non-participants in the Illinois 
survey, but in the 1957 national study their median age was 43.9 years 
and 52 percent of them were under 45 years of age. Figures for 1962 
are shown in Table 4.2 



TABLE 4 

ESTIMATE 0? THE AGE GROUPS OF 
ADULT EDUCATION PARTICIPANTS 



Age Groups by Years 


Estimated Percent 


under 20 


1 


20 to 29 


28 


30 to 39 


28 


40 to 49 


22 


50 to 59 


13 


60 to 69 


6 


70 and over 


2 



The public schools tend to serve a somewhat younger clientele on 
the average than do some other agencies of adult education, but in 
general adult education in all settings appears to be more attractive to 
younger than to older adults. 



H/ann, Marine D., and Marthine V. Woodward. Participation in Adult 
Education , U. S. Office of Education Circular No. 539, pp. 5, 9. 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1959. 

^Johnstone and Rivera, 0 £. cit . , p. 73. 
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Sex of Students 

Approximately two-thirds of the reports included data on the sex 
of the students as compiled in Table 5. 



TABLE 5 

PERCENT OF ADULT STUDENTS WHO ARE MALES* 



Their Percent of Male Students 


Percent of Programs 


75 and over 


3 


50 to 75 


17 


25 to 49 


63 


under 25 


17 



*Thirty-three of the directors responded to this item. 



In the 1962 study the number of men and the number of women 
participants were equal when all forms of adult education were considered; 
but when only public school programs were analyzed, the women constituted 
65 percent of the total participants.^ In the survey of Illinois school 
programs, 80 percent of the directors reporting on the sex of their 
students said that less than half of their students were males, indicating 
a tendency for public school programs both in Illinois and in other parts 
of the nation to attract women students to a greater extent than men. 

If this selective participation is perceived accurately by the adult 
non-participant 8 in the dwiiCC 1 district, then this perception may tend 
to perpetuate the imbalance. 

Seventeen questionnaires reported estimates of the marital status 
of the students, indicating that 80 to 85 percent are married and that 
the remaining 15 to 20 percent are single, widowed, or divorced. 

Educational Attainment 



Research has shown consistently that those who are attracted to 
adult education programs have a level of education beyond that of the 
population mean. This finding has been interpreted to mean that the 
programs are designed consciously or unconsciously for those adults 
who already have an education above the average of the population. 
Although no comparable figures are available for the total population 
of the districts in which these adult education programs are held, 
Table 6 indicates the educational attainment of students in 17 of 
the programs. 



1 Ibid., p. 85. 
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TABLE 6 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE ADULT STUDENTS* 



Degree of Education 


Estimated Percent 


Some elementary 


.5 


Elementary completed 


2.0 


Some high school 


10.0 


High school completed 


45.0 


Some college 


25.0 


Earned bachelor's degree 


15.0 


Some graduate work 


2.0 


Earned graduate degrees 


.5 



★Seventeen of the directors, responded to this item, and they did so 
in a variety of ways. This made the calculation of a specific percent 
impossible. 



If there is any concern on the part of the directors that only a 
select group is being reached, there is little evidence that the facts 
are being sought in registration data. 

Comparable educational attainment data were collected in the 1962 
National Opinion Research Center survey and the findings are shown in 
Table 7. 



TABLE 7 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION PARTICIPANTS 
AND OF A SAMPLE OF AMERICAN ADULTS* 



Years of Schooling Participants Total Sample 

(Percent) (Percent) 



Never attended 


Less than 1 


1 


1 to 4 years 


1 


4 


5 to 7 years 


3 


10 


8 years 


6 


15 


9 to 11 years 


15 


20 


12 years 


36 


31 


13 to 15 years 


20 


11 


16 years 


11 


6 


More than 16 years 


7 


3 



★Ibid . , p . 76. 
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Public school adult education programs in northern Illinois, as well 
as those conducted by other agencies, have a selective appeal to those 
segments of the population with higher than average educational attainment. 
Adults who have less than a high school education are under-represented 
among the participants when compared with persons having a higher level 
of formal education. Data are lacking to establish conclusively whether 
this selective enrollment is the result of a bias, conscious or unconscious, 
of the director in selecting courses to be taught, or whether the edu- 
cational bias may be traced to the attitude and behavior patterns of adults 
in the less educated sectors of society. At the time the data were 
collected, the impact of Title II-B of the Economic Opportunity Act had 
not yet been felt by the programs surveyed. After March, 1965, special 
federal funds were made available to support basic adult education thereby 
encouraging the existing programs to serve a new clientele. 

Nationally, participants are known to differ from non-participants 
in years of formal education completed. In 1957 the average educational 
attainment of participants in all forms of adult education was 12.6 years 
and of non-participants 10.4 years. ^ In 1962 comparable figures obtained 
in a National Opinion Research Center study showed that the median years 
of schooling of participants was 12.2 and of the total population 11.5 
years. 2 Approximately 74.9 percent of the participants in adult education 
had completed high school and 40.0 percent of the non-participants had 
that level of educational attainment in the 1957 study. In 1962 Johnstone 
- found that 92 percent of all adult education participants had completed 
-high school, including 29 percent who had attended college.^ 

The finding that public school adult education programs appeal 
selectively to the better educated groups is not peculiar to this State, 
but is rather fully in accord with the data collected on other programs 
and in school programs in other states. 

Employment Status 

In developing the questionnaire the survey committee used certain 
questions even though they expected few records would be available to 
provide the answers. Questions of this sort called for age of students, 
marital status of students, educational attainment of students, labor 
force status of students, and occupation of employed students. Even 
though the reported data given in response to these questions are based 
on limited returns, the committee believes that such data should be kept 
as essential information in planning programs to serve community needs, 
for only by a comparison of the characteristics of the students with the 
characteristics of the community can the degree of selectivity of the 
program be established. 



H/ann and Woodward, oj>. cit . , p. 9. 

O 

^Johnstone and Rivera, og. cit . , p. 77. 
\?ann and Woodward, og. cit . , p. 9. 
^Johnstone and Rivera, oja. cit., p. 85. 
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Seventeen of the directors responded to the question asking for the 
employment status of their students, and the data were presented in a 
variety of ways which made direct comparisons impossible. The data did, 
however, indicate the situation presented in Table 8. Nationally, 

75 percent of the participants in all forms of systematic adult education 
are in the labor force. ^ 



TABLE 8 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE ADULT STUDENTS* 



Type of Employment Estimated Percent 



Full-time 
Part-time 
Self-employed 
Unemployed 
Full-time student 
Housewife 
Retired 

*Ba8ed on returns from 18 completed questionnaires. 



50 

3 

3 

2 

1 

40 

1 



White-collar workers have been shown to participate to a greater 
extent in adult education than blue-collar workers. Although only 
13 questionnaires reported information on the types of occupations 
of the students, these data are summarised in Table 9 to give a gross 
indication of the occupations of the students. Because data for the 
population of the school districts involved were not collected, it is 
not possible to determine the extent to which the programs had a selective 
appeal to segments of the community. Other studies have shown, however, 
that adult education has selective appeal to technical, professional, 
and white-collar sectors of the population. 



1 Ibid., p. 73. 
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TABLE 9 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE EMPLOYED ADULT STUDENTS* 



Type of Occupation Estimated Percent 



Professional, technical 


20 


Farm manager 


5 


Managerial 


10 


Clerical 


30 


Sales 


10 


Craftsmen, foremen 


10 


Operatives 


5 


Household worker 


2 


Service worker 


3 


Farm laborer 


2 


Laborers except farm and mine 


3 



*Based on returns from 13 programs. 



Comparable data collected nationally for all adult education students 
in the labor force and their occupations are shown in Table 10.1 



TABLE 10 

OCCUPATIONS OF ADULT STUDENTS IN THE LABOR FORCE 



Type of Occupation Estimated Percent 



Professional, technical, and kindred 


23 


Managers, officials, and proprietors 


12 


Clerical and kindred 


15 


Sales workers 


8 


Craftsmen and foremen 


18 


Operatives and kindred 


10 


Service workers 


10 


Farmers and farm managers 


2 


Farm laborers 


1 


Other laborers 


2 



Adult education, both in the public schools and in other institutions, 
exerts a greater attraction on persons employed in white-collar than in 
blue-collar occupations. The explanation for this selective participation 
has not been established, but it may be traced to either the nature of the 
programs offered or to differences between the two groups or to a 
combination of these factors. 



1 I^id. , p. 75. 



Residence of Students 



Primary and secondary school programs are customarily developed for 
individuals living within a specific geographic area. Because these forms 
of education are supported largely by tax funds paid by the residents of 
the school district, it is reasonable to extend the free public education 
to the young people who live in that district. Adult programs of education 
conducted by public schools are largely self-supporting, yet there is a 
tendency in some areas to limit these programs to school district residents. 
Where the participating adults are actually bearing the full cost of the 
program, there would seem to be little reason, other than overcrowding of 
facilities, to justify the restriction of . enrollment to residents of the 
school district in which the program is offered. The resident status of 
persons enrolled in the public school adult education programs is shown 
in Table 11. 



TABLE 11 

PERCENTAGE OF ADULT STUDENTS WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICT* 



Percent of Non-Residents 



percent of Programs 



75 and over 


8 


50 to 74 


10 


40 to 49 


10 


30 to 39 


15 


20 to 29 


8 


10 to 19 


18 


5 to 9 


10 


under 5 


21 



*Ba8ed on returns from 39 districts. 

As might have been anticipated, almost half of the programs had less 
than 20 percent non-residents enrolled. It is somewhat surprising, 
however, to note that 8 percent reported having 75 percent or more of 
their students coming from outside the school district. In such cases 
one may wonder to what extent the continuing education needs of the 
residents of the school district are being met through their local adult 
public school program. 

In the development of an adult education program a director could 
adopt one of two extreme positions. In the first case, he could attempt 
to offer only those courses of the highest quality dealing with complex 
content and appealing to only a small segment of the total population, 
a segment characterized by a high level of income and education. In the 
second case, he could attempt to meet the continuing education needs of 
many of the various sub-groups within his school district, providing 
instruction in either simple or complex subjects according to the back- 
ground and the needs of those people. In the former case, the development 
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of the curriculum begins with the selection of content and culminates in 
the successful enrollment of those persons for whom such subject matter 
has the greatest appeal. In the latter case, the development of the 
curriculum begins with the study of the adults of the school district and 
culminates in the selection of appropriate courses which will not only 
provide the instruction necessary to enable people to deal with their 
problems, but which will also have sufficient appeal and adequate promotion 
to ensure that those for whom it is intended will be moved to participate. 
Such different approaches result in programs serving dissimilar functions. 

Students* Previous Association with Adult Education 

Twenty-two directors responded to the questions dealing with the 
students* previous association with adult education. Their estimates 
indicated that 35 percent of the students had been enrolled previously 
in the same adult program and that an additional 40 percent had been 
enrolled in an adult education course in the past at another institution. 

Only 25 percent of the adult students were believed to have been 
regular day students in the high school or junior college program sharing 
the same facilities, a disturbing fact when one considers that those who 
were day students should have had a better opportunity to learn about 
the adult program than outsiders who moved into the community. Because 
no data were collected on community emigration and immigration, the 
significance of the above figures is unknown. It may be assumed, 
however, that mobility is fairly high for the segment of the population 
which participates. 



J 



i 

} 
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PROGRAM 



Adult education programs in the public schools serve their adult 
clientele in a variety of ways which spring, in part, from their different 
purposes, their patterns 01 development, and their hopes for the future. 
The various ways of organizing learning opportunities, the nature of the 
counseling and guidance provided, and the changing nature of the programs 
and their purposes are presented in the following sections. 

Length of Courses 

Returns from 47 programs indicated the length of the average course 
varied from 8 weeks in one program to 24 weeks in another. The modal 
number of weeks a course lasted was 10. The distribution of average 
course length among the programs reporting is shown in Table 12. 



TABLE 12 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF WEEKS FOR AN ADULT COURSE* 



Percent of Programs 


Number of Weeks of a Regular Course 


6.3 


8 


56.0 


10 


6.3 


11 


15.0 


12 


4.0 


14 


6.3 


15 


2.0 


16 


2.0 


17 


2.0 


24 



*Based on information submitted from 47 districts. 



Length of Classes 

In addition to the evening meetings, which account for the vast 
majority of the course offerings, some programs are conducted at other 
times: four programs are in session one morning or afternoon of each 

week; one program is in session on four mornings or afternoons each 
week; two programs are in session two or more weekends each year; and 
four programs are in session on twenty or more weekends each year. 



TABLE 13 



LENGTH OF CLASSES IN HOURS PER WEEK* 



Number 


of Hours 


Frequency 


Minimum 


Mari mum 


Minimum 


Maximum 


1 




12 




1-1/2 




4 




2 


2 


17 


10 


2-1/2 


2-1/2 


1 


5 


3 


3 


2 


9 




4 




6 




5 




2 




6 




3 




1 








10 




“T 


♦Based 


on data submitted 


in 36 questionnaires. 





Because historically adult schools have been largely evening schools* 
a tendency to restrict programs to that time period persists even though 
the precedent was based on different conditions of work and leisure time. 
Only one program reported classes on four afternoons per week and four 
programs offered morning or afternoon classes one day per week. Weekend 
programs were indicated on more than two weekends per. year for six of the 
district 8. The evening emphasis persists. 

Flexibility in program operation may be indicated by such measures 
as: number of evenings per week classes are held; number of locations 

at which instruction is given; number of daytime and weekend classes 
offered; and variation in length of classes in curriculum. Table 14 
reflects the variety in the minimum and maximum course lengths in 34 
districts. 



TABLE 14 



LENGTH OF CLASSES IN WEEKS PER COURSE* 



Number 


of Weeks 


Frequency 


Percent 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Maximum 


2-3 




2 




6 




4-5 




14 




41 




6-7 




6 




18 




8-9 




3 




9 




10 - 11 


10 - 11 


7 


7 


20 


21 


12 - 13 


12 - 13 


2 


7 


6 


21 




14 - 15 




9 




26 




16 - 17 




7 




21 




18 - 19 




2 




5 




20 - 21 




1 




3 




42 








3 








~ 







♦Based on returns from 34 school districts. 
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The Adult Curriculum 

A varied listing of courses is offered at virtually every adult 
school. Among the most popular courses are those in business, homemaking, 
arts and crafts, recreation and physical education, trades and technical, 
and English for the foreign-born (Table 15) . These findings are in 
agreement with those of Johnstone who reported vocational and job-related 
courses as being of greatest interest to adults in the United States. 

Also in agreement with the Johnstone study is the finding that the least 
popular courses were those dealing with philosophy and religion, geography 
and history, public affairs, and driver training. Interest in public 
affairs, a subject matter which is not popular with the public at large, 
was reflected by eleven courses, two seminar-discussion groups, and one 
lecture series. Even though these learning opportunities were reported 
as being offered in the numbers mentioned, the number of such courses 
actually held and the number of enrollments for each of these forms 
were not sought in the questionnaire, and consequently the relative 
importance of these courses to the total program cannot be assessed. 



TABLE 15 

CURRICULUM IN THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS* 



Subject Matter 


Non-Credit 

Courses 


High School 
Credit 


College 

Credit 


Seminar 

Groups 


Lecture 

Series 


Basic education (0-8 years) 10 


1 








Citizenship 


15 


1 




2 


1 


English for foreign-born 


39 


2 




2 




Other languages 


34 


2 


2 






Literature 


19 


6 


8 


2 




Philosophy and religion 


5 




4 


1 




History and geography 


8 


9 


9 ' 






Public affairs 


8 


1 


2 


2 




Psychology and personal 












development 


25 


3 


10 


1 


1 


Science 


14 


8 


7 




1 


Arts and crafts 


42 


2 


5 






Homemaking 


43 


5 


2 






Trades and technical 


40 


6 


4 






Business 


44 


6 


7 






Recreation and physical 












educat ion 


41 


1 


2 




1 


Driver training 


7 










Others 


6 


4 


1 







*Based on data reported from 46 districts. 
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In the area surveyed, courses in business, homemaking, arts and 
crafts, recreation and physical education, and trades and technical 
courses are offered in more schools than are any other kinds of courses. 
Nationally, adult education programs in elementary and secondary schools 
offer a curriculum composed of the following: vocational subjects, 41 

percent; home and family, 19 percent; hobbies and recreation, 16 percent; 
general education, 13 percent; personal development, 4 percent; public 
affairs, 3 percent; agriculture, 1 percent; and all others, 2 percent. 1 

A persistent accusation made against adult education is that a 
cafeteria of course offerings is provided, resulting in only superficial 
acquaintance with many subjects by individuals who are not interested in 
studying anything seriously. If it is believed that a sequence of courses 
leads to greater depth of understanding and to serious study on the 
students' part, then the existence of such sequences would be an indicator 
of the seriousness of the study. To avoid the inevitably favorable results 
which would be obtained by including high school and college credit courses 
which are almost by definition sequential in nature, only non-credit 
offerings are considered. As can be seen in Table 16, a goodly number of 
programs offered sequential courses in commercial subjects, foreign 
languages, and homemaking. Somewhat less than one- third (15) of the 
school districts reported that no sequence courses were offered. Perhaps 
the importance of sequential programming to the development of more than 
a rudimentary or superficial knowledge of any subject matter should be 
carefully considered by directors, and the actions resulting therefrom 
may adduce to learning of a higher quality than may now be the case. 



TABLE 16 

OFFERINGS OF SEQUENCE COURSES APART FROM 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CREDIT COURSES* 



T>pe of Sequence Courses 


Number of Programs 


Commercial subjects 


17 


Foreign languages 


14 


Homemaking 


12 


Trades and technical 


8 


Art or music 


5 


Vocational skills: nursing, 

agriculture, etc. 


4 


Leisure time skills: hobbies, 

bridge, golf, etc. 


* 3 


Mathematics 


2 


English for foreign-born 


1 


Stock market analysis 


1 


Offer no sequence courses 


15 



*Based on data submitted by 48 districts. 



f 



Johnstone and Rivera, 0 £. clt. 



p. 65. 
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The sales oriented approach of public school adult education 
directors has been criticized repeatedly by those who study such programs. 
Typical of the criticisms is the following observation made by the authors 
of the 1952 National Education Association study: 

A slogan in common use in adult education publicity 
literature is "We’ll offer any course any time for which ten 
or a dozen persons sign and for which we can obtain competent 
instructors." Such opportunism, long a primary characteristic 
of the adult education work of the public schools as well as 
other agencies, may well be decried. 1 

Clark, in studying the adult education programs in the public 
schools of California, bewailed the lack of leadership exerted by the 
directors in program development. He believed that the tendency of the 
adult programs to cater to the unstable popular interests of adults was 
functional from a financial viewpoint, but that it resulted in haphazard 
curriculum development^ and militated against educational respectability 
Insisting that "security is the primary requisite for responsibility in 
education, Clark suggested that the primary need of the adult school 
administrator is for a "peer" position within the school system and a 
concomitant parity claim on school funds. 5 On the other hand, London 
hypothesized that the price of respectability may be a decrease in flexi- 
bility and that by achieving a peer status within the established school 
system the director of the adult program may sacrifice his freedom to 
innovate. 6 There is little reason to believe that all problems of adult 
schools would be solved by the simple establishment of a peer position 
for the director and his program. To the contrary, respectability and 
security may be job characteristics which would attract the less creative 
into directorships and tend to stultify programs. Data are lacking to 
indicate the impact the creation of a peer position for the director 
would have on his programming. 

In Illinois, as well as in other parts of the United States, the 
desires of the students and not the analyses of the directors appear to 
exert the greatest influence on the shaping of the adult curriculum. 

Such a situation appears to be inevitable so long as present methods of 
financing programs persist; for only student fees are available to pay 
costs, and it is easier to give the students what they want to pay for 
than it is to lead them to see new needs. 



^A Study of Urban Public School Adult Education Programs of the 
United States , p. 137. 

^Clark, Burton R. Adult Education in Transition: A Study of 

Institutional Insecurity , University of California Publications in 
Sociology and Social Institutions, I, No. 2, p. 86. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, 1958. 

^Ibid . , pp. 123-124. 

4 Ibid., p. 149. 

- *Ibid . , p . 60 . 

°London, Jack. "The Career of the Public School Adult Administrator," 
Adult Education, X, No. 1, p. 10, Autumn, 1959. 
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Student Counseling and Guidance 

In many respects the public school adult education program is 
customer oriented. When courses are requested by individuals or by 
groups of prospective students, directors ordinarily strive to satisfy 
virtually any request. When courses are offered and a certain minimum 
number of registrations needed to make the course self-supporting are 
not forthcoming, such courses are generally dropped or those who have 
enrolled may be offered the opportunity to continue with the course if 
the minimum income needed to cover its costs can be raised. Little 
effort is expended, generally , to assist prospective students in planning 
a program of study which will be uniquely suited to their needs. 

A majority (28) of the 48 questionnaires indicated no provision had 
been made for student counseling services. Of the 20 programs reporting 
organized counseling services, six used professionally trained counselors. 
Four programs provided counseling at registration only. Two programs 
provided counseling for students interested in credit courses only. Forty 
percent (8) of those providing counseling indicated that this function 
was performed by the director or his secretary or both. The work load of 
these individuals is known to be so great, however, as to preclude their 
spending much time with each student. 

Professional guidance services were provided as a part of five 
programs, and in one case the director was a trained counselor. Another 
program employed the day school counselor. Three programs follow a 
practice of referring students to professional services. Vocational 
guidance is provided at one of the schools through a cooperative program 
with the Illinois Employment Service. 

The directors of 46 programs responded to this question, and from 
their answers it may be concluded either that counseling is not currently 
considered to be an essential part of a total adult education program in 
the majority of systems, or that programs operating under existing 
financial restrictions have not yet found practical ways of providing 
this service. No question was asked to learn what the directors would 
consider to be an adequate counseling service. 

Nationally, the likelihood of a public school adult education 
program having a regular guidance and counseling service for adults was 
fo. nd to be greater in larger school systems. Although 4.2 percent of 
school systems having between 150 and 11,999 day pupils provided such 
services to the adults enrolled in the adult programs, 36.6 percent, 
or nearly nine times as great a percentage, of school systems serving 
25,000 or more day students made such provision. * Evidently the 
importance of providing guidance and counseling is recognized to a 
greater degree in Illinois than is the case nationally. 



H/oodward and Mason, op. cit . , p. 24. 
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Purposes of the Programs 



One of the characteristics of a professional-client relationship is 
that, although the professional seeks to learn all relevant information 
about the client's perceived needs and about his desires and ideas, the 
decision concerning the most appropriate action to take is made by the 
professional. The reason for the final decision being reached in this 
way is that the professional presumably is in a better position to 
interpret the client's behavior and needs and to identify the most 
effective action to take on the basis of this information than is the 
client himself. If the adult education director is seen as the profes- 
sional and the adult students, individually and collectively, as the client 
for educational purposes, a parallel relationship would be expected. The 
nature of this relationship could very well be revealed in the stated 
purposes of the adult program. 

In an open-ended question, the directors were asked to indicate any 
purpose or purposes which they considered to be primary for their insti- 
tution. The greater portion of the answers indicated that the basic 
purpose of the program war to meet the expressed needs of the community. 

In only a few cases was there an indication that the program had 
educational purposes which were not merely a reflection of expressed 
community interests. 

A second major purpose listed by the directors for the adult edu- 
cational programs was "to improve the community attitude toward education," 
Perhaps this idea was behind the listing of "public relations" as a 
purpose of several programs. For the most part, the purpose of the adult 
program seemed to be either to build support for the total educational 
program of the school district, or to provide instructional services for 
those citizens who were expressing a particular need. 

In v’-tually no case did the director express the purpose of the 
program as being that of leading the students in areas where they did 
not currently feel any educational need. 

In one case, the statement of purpose restricted all activities to 
the period "during evening hours," as if to say that daytime adult 
education programs for those adults who could attend at only that time 
were out of the question. Perhaps the lack of facilities is in part a 
reason for such narrowing of the statement of purposes, but conceivably 
other facilities within the community could be utilized by an ambitious 
director in providing educational opportunities during the day for 
adults who were ready to learn. Perhaps the narrowing of the statement 
of purposes to this extent is detrimental to providing the most effective 
program of adult education for a community. It may be, however, that 
the director is fully engaged with his responsibilities in secondary 
education during the day and is not free to develop adult programs then. 

For the most part, the statements of purpose seemed to indicate 
that the function of the adult program was to give to adults what they 
said they wanted. Little indication was found of any commitment on the 
part of the adult school to lead the citizens of the community to 
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an awareness of new needs and to learning in areas where they might not 
currently feel a need. Apparently, while the philosophy behind curriculum 
development in primary, secondary, and higher education is to give to 
the student what the teacher and the school system believe the student 
needs, the philosophy behind curriculum development in the public school 
adult education program appears to oe that of giving the student what the 
student requests and denying the educator the prerogative of designing 
the curriculum. Table 17 indicates the general categories of purposes 
reported by the directors. 



TABLE 17 

THE DIRECTORS' VIEW OF THE PURPOSES 
OF THE ADULT PROGRAM* 



The Primary Purpose Number of Times Mentioned 



Leisure time use and recreation 


33 


Vocational skills development 
Continuing education and cultural 


27 


development 


26 


Community service 


25 


Self-improvement 


15 


To use facilities 


3 


Public relations 

Expand upon the cardinal principles 


3 


of education 


1 



*Ba8ed on replies from 47 districts. 



The directors’ ideas of the purposes to be served through the adult 
program emphasize leisure time, recreation, and cultural development to 
a greater extent than have certain other influential educational groups. 
In December, 1963, the Illinois Board of Higher Education received a 
report dealing with the purposes of adult education from its committee 
on vocational, technical, and adult education. The committee stated: 

Such education should encompass persons of all educational 
levels, from those lacking a basic common school education, to 
those with a high level of formal education. It must include: 

1. Persons desiring to raise the level of their basic 
skills, complete high school work or its equivalent, obtain 
college worx, or reenter an interrupted college program on 
a part-time basis. 

2. Those who wish to supplement or bring up to date a 
completed degree or certificate program* 

3. Those who are upgrading themselves to meet the new 
technological requirements of their present employment. 

4. The unemployed who need training. 
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5. Those who are interested in cultural, 
civic and social activities . * 



recreational. 



The study committee apparently viewed the remedial adult education 
programs (those designed to provide education for adults who, under more 
favorable circumstances, would have secured that education earlier in 
their lives) and other educational programs closely related to securing, 
maintaining, and upgrading employment skills as being of the greatest 
importance, for four of the five groups identified as requiring edu- 
cational opportunities are those who would be expected to use such 
education for vocational purposes. It may be that the vocationally 
oriented needs of this sort are not of as great a concern to the directors 
of public school adult education programs in suburban districts as they 
are to those who are looking at the total adult education needs of all 
parts of the State. It may also be that, even though a number of 
objectives are held to be of equal importance, the popularity of certain 
kinds of courses overshadows the limited enrollments in other kinds. 

In 1961 a statement issued by a joint committee of the Hational 
Association for Public 'School Adult Education, the American Association 
of School Administrators, the Council of Chief State School Officers, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers identified the purposes 
of adult education in the public schools: 

a. Meet the educational .needs of individual adults for their 
own development and achievement. 

b. Provide for its members the kinds of education which 
society requires of adults for its own growth and improvement . 

c. Serve as a technical and program resource to nonschool 
adult education programs in the community. 

d. Assist in providing opportunities for citizens to study 
and discuss community problems, including the problems of their 
schools. 2 



Evidently, when directors are asked to identify the purposes of their 
programs, they tend to report broad purposes ranging far beyond vocational 
concerns. In the day-to-day operation of their programs in an enrollment 
economy, however, the pressing vocational concerns seem to overshadow 
the liberal, cultural, and civic offerings. 



^Vocational, Technical and Adult Education , Report of Master Plan 
Committee "H" to the Illinois Board of Higher Education, December, 1963, 

pp. 11-12. 

Adult Education in the Public Schools . National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, Washington, D. C., 1961. 
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Historical Development of Programs 

Whatever their purposes, adult education programs have been in 
existence in the northern Illinois area since 1903. The most rapid 
expansion of programs did not occur until the post World War II period. 
Although prior to the Second World War only eleven programs had been 
started, between 1945 and 1964 another 29 programs were added as shown 
in Table 18. 



TABLE 18 

YEARS OF ESTABLISHMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Year 


Number of Programs 


1900 - 


1909 


i'"” . 


1910 - 


1919 


2 


1920 - 


1929 


3 


1930 - 


1939 


5 


1940 - 


1944 


1 


1945 - 


1949 


8 


1950 - 


1954 


8 


1955 - 


1959 


10 


1960 - 


1964 


8 



Note: Forty-six of the 48 directors responded to this item. 



Evidently, the pattern of growth in the number of adult education 
centers in public schools can be attributed to environmental forces 
which are associated with different periods of time. In an effort to 
identify some of the factors which fostered adult education, one of the 
(questions asked on the survey called for the reasons for the establishment 
of the program. 

A 

Responses to this question are expressed in a variety of ways. In 
general the directors seemed to feel that the programs grew out of a 
demand by the public. Only one director reported that his program was 
initiated because he "suggested it." Several programs were traced to 
vocational courses initiated in connection with State and federally 
supported projects, indicating that financial support for specific programs 
tends to make them appealing to the directors. The community interest and 
demand, coupled with the concern of administrators and school boards 
regarding public relations, were also major factors leading to the 
development of adult programs. Table 19 is a tabulation of the responses 
of the directors to this question. 
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TABLE 19 

THE DIRECTORS 1 VIEWS OF THE PRIMARY REASONS 
FOR STARTING THE ADULT PROGRAM* 



The Primary Reasons 


Number of Times Mentioned 


Community service 


27 


Vocational skills development 


11 


Continuing education 


9 


Encouraged by the administration 




or government 


7 


Self-improvement 


5 


Leisure time and recreation 


5 


Outgrowth of pre-existing programs 


3 


To use facilities 


3 


Public relations 


3 


Upgrade adults 


2 


Socially the proper thing to do 


I 


Did not know 


2 



★Based on replies from 45 directors. 



The utiliterien Approach to education is favored generally, with 
little being written about the use of education as a liberalizing influence. 
Emphasis is placed almost without exception by the public school adult 
education directors on education that is occupationally or vocationally 
oriented. This finding is in agreement with the conclusions of Johnstone ' 
on adult learning. The expressed needs of the commuuit.v , rather than any 
assessment of community needs on the part of the professional director 
who is conducting the program, serve as the justification both for the 
existence of the program and for the nature of the educational oppor- 
tunities provided. 

In a limited number of cases, the need to conduct Americanization 
classes appeared to serve as the initial stimulus to the development of 
the total adult education program. The full influence of government 
programs in stimulating, initiating, and shaping public school adult 
education can only be surmised; but it does not seem unreasonable to 
assume that government interest in programs of continuing education, as 
manifested in financial support, is felt by directors readily. Accordingly, 
any proposed subsidised programs of public school adult education should 
be scrutinized carefully to avoid the development of unbalanced programs. 






Historical Program Changes 



During the six decades in which adult education programs have been 
in existence in the public schools in northern Illinois, major societal 
changes have occurred and presumably acted to produce changes in such 
programs. In the survey, the directors were asked to state the major wayft 
in which their respective programs had changed. 

The most frequently mentioned change was the increased number of 
students being served and the number of courses offered (Table 20) . 

Other frequent observations were: (1) increase in the number of evenings 

per week the adult program is in operation; (2) broadening of areas of 
course content; (3) addition of credit courses in high school and college 
extension; and (4) increase in the physical facilities available. 

TABLE 20 

MAJOR CHANGES SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE ADULT PROGRAM* 



Type of Change 


Number of Programs 


Increase in the number of students 
attending and courses offered 


24 


Increase in the diversity of the program 


12 


No change had been noticed 


2 


Slight decline of interest 


2 



*Based on responses of 41 directors. 



Two directors reported that no major changes had occurred in their 
programs, and one of these even suggested that "interest seems to be 
dropping little by little." 

All in all, the moving picture of adult education in northern 
Illinois over the past six decades has shown growth and expansion in 
virtually all aspects. Although changes in the scale of operation have 
been noted, no rethinking of the basic purposes of the programs and 
subsequent redirection of emphases was mentioned, an omission which may 
be of significance for the philosophical base of public school adult 
education. 

Anticipated changes 

The views of the director of public school adult education concerning 
the past are of historical interest, if it can be assumed that they tend 
to reflect his way of viewing the relative importance of different aspects 
of his program. Of even greater importance than the director’s interpre- 
tation of the past is his prediction of the future, for in it his own 
goals for the program may be found. In an environment where change is 



assured, the developing character of any institutional program will be 
influenced to some extent by the plans which the administrative leaders 
make in preparing for the changes. Accordingly, if growth is to-be 
encouraged in certain directions and discouraged in others, it is 
necessary that the administrator set these directions. One of the 
questions asked was: "What major cnanges do you expect to take place in 
adult education at your school in the next ten years?" The majority of 
answers to this question indicate that the expectations for the future 
are based on the assumption that the present trends will continue. As 
shown in Table 21, eleven of the directors anticipated that cnanges 
would be occurring in personnel policies and in objectives and aims, an 
expectation whicn may indicate a redirection of effort and perhaps a new 
operating structure. 



TABLE 21 

MAJOR CHANGES EXPECTED WITHIN THE NEXT TEN YEARS* 



Type of Change 


Number of Programs 


Increase in the number of students 


attending the courses offered 


9 


Increase in the diversity of the 


curriculum 


42** 


Increase in the diversity of the 


methodology 


3 


Administrative personnel policies 


6 


In objectives and aims 


5 



* 3ased on responses of 41 directors. 

** Detailed curriculum changes snown in Table 22. 



The manner in which tne anticipated changes were expressed may- 
give some indication of the director's estimate of his own influence on 
tne program, for in most cases tne wording indicated that the director saw 
himself playing a fairly minor rcle. Apparently, the great majority of 
the responses assumed that because of tne increased population there would 
be need for more classes, areas of instruction, vocational courses, tech- 
nical courses, hign school credit courses, college credit courses, cultural 
classes, elementary education for adults, retraining courses, and hours 
per week of adult school operation. All of these increases would be anti- 
cipated on the basis of the continuation of existing trends and would not 
require any change in direction or active leadership by the directors. 
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On the more active side, directors offered comments such as the 
following: "We will have better student placement in classes; we hope 

to oi -ent the program to community projects, instead of simply concen- 
trating on educating the individual"; "We plan to develop programs to 
serve a broader segment of the community than we are now reaching." One 
practical-minded director responded as follows: "First I need better 

office facilities. Another secretary. And by all means, we should have 
a full-time director." One director volunteered that in the next ten 
years the board of education will pay more attention to the adult 
program and will provide more support, both financial and otherwise. 
Another director envisioned adaptations of the program to better suit the 
changing society. He foresaw an increased emphasis on meeting the 
greater need for more beneficial use of leisure time and for adjustment 
to automation. There is an indication, then, that a group of directors 
is exerting administrative leadership in setting new goals and in doing 
more than simply responding to increased demands. 

The directors were asked what changes they expected to take place 
in the curricula of the adult programs in the next ten years. This 
question was designed to get some prediction of the anticipated re- 
direction of emphasis which might have been anticipated by the directors. 
In Table 22 the most striking thing to be found is the movement of 
the adult programs into the credit area. Although one of the advantages 
of the relatively informal adult education programs is the freedom from 
the restrictions of credit counting half of the directors believed that 
the increases in credit courses would be the most common change. If 
such movement toward credit offerings should occur, it seems likely that 
the programs would have to sacrifice some of their flexibility to satisfy 
the credit course restrictions. 



TABLE 22 

EXPECTED CHANGES IN CURRICULUM 





Type of Change 


Number of Times Mentioned 


More- 


credit courses 


24 


More 


varieties of courses 


5 


More 


retraining programs 


4 


More 


basic education 


3 


More 


sequences 


2 


More 


public affairs courses 


2 


More 


liberal arts courses 


2 



Note: Many of these responses could also be considered as an 

increase in the number of courses offered. See Table 21, page 29. 
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No strong emphasis was predicted for basic education, retraining, public 
affairs courses, liberal arts courses, or more course sequences. Ihe limited 
extent to which such changes were predicted may be interpreted as an indica- 
tion that programs offered in the future will be largely of the type now being 
presented, unless external forces cause programming in other areas to become 
financially attractive. 

An inability or unwillingness of the director to predict changes in a 
system would be readily understandable if he were not in charge, but instead 
were simply administering a program for which he lacked the authority to 
make policy decisions. A series of questions were asked to determine the 
extent of the director's autonomy. In response to the question "Who must be 
consulted before you can develop and offer new courses?", the most frequent 
answer was "no one" (Table 23). Generally, the directors reported that they 
followed a practice of keeping the superintendent and the principal in the 
school or schools invc 1 ved fully acquainted with the developing program not 
as a means of seeking permission, but instead simply as a courtesy. Accord- 
ing to the directors, in some cases when the propriety of offering a par- 
ticular course was in question, the superintendent was consulted. In part, 
the justification for the autonomy of the dire^ur may have been based on an 
assumption by the superintendents that the adult program was not a particu- 
larly important part of the total district educational program, and that so 
long as the participants were not complaining the program was good for public 
relations. 



TABLE £3 

THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE THE DIRECTOR MUST HAVE CONSULTED 
WITH BEFORE A NEW COURSE IS OFFERED* 



Number of people** 


Number of Directors Reporting 


No one 


17 


1 


13 


2 


17 


3 


1 



♦Based on responses of 48 directors. 

**In most cases the superintendent and/or the principal were the 



people with whom consultation was required. 



In the development of non-credit courses, the directors enjoyed almost 
complete control. In the development of credit courses, the directors were 
restricted somewhat because they had to secure cooperation and approval from 
the academic department sponsoring such activity. 



PROGRAM PERSONNEL 



In the adult education enterprise in the public schools no person 
plays a more important role than the director. He may be assisted by 
other professional staff members, secretarial employees, volunteers, 
and committee members, but in the final analysis he is the person who 
stands to be held accountable for the success or the failure of the 
program. In constructing the section of the questionnaire dealing with 
the program personnel, the survey committee considered first the 
director, then the professional assistants, the secretaries, and all 
other workers. These persons will be discussed in that order in 
reporting on the personnel of the programs. 

The Director 

The position of director in a public school adult education program 
is beginning to assume some uniform characteristics so that superintendent 

school boards, the public, and directors themselves are developing a 
clearer image of their roles and responsibilities. A number of years and 
a great deal of experience with the persons serving in such capacity 
are needed before any common agreement can be reached on the appropriate 
image of the director. In this regard, the evolution of a clear and 
a widely recognized role for the director may parallel the development 
of the role of superintendent. Gil land observed that the school super- 
intendency, having come into existence in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, "showed little promise of developing into an office of signi- 
ficance. "1 Through a combination of increasing need for administrative 
leadership and supervision and the demonstration of the super intenuent s ' 
ability to cope successfully with changing conditions, the superintendents 
were entrusted with increased responsibilities. 2 perhaps the repeated 
demonstration of competence under changing conditions is the way in 
which the position of director will emerge to one of more widely 
recognized educational leadership in American society in the last third 
of the twentieth century. 

The emerging profession of public school adult education director 
appears to be taking form fairly rapidly, partly due presumably to the 
burgeoning demands of adult education directed at the public schools. 

In 1952 the Division of Adult Education Service of the National Education 
Association asserted that this new profession had only begun to assume 
definite common characteristics in the 1940's. These emerging positions 
had one overriding common characteristic - they were largely part-time 
jobs. In 1952 the National Education Association, in conducting a study 
of urban public school adult programs, defined a director as someone 
who gave 26 percent or more of his time to supervising adult education, 
a percentage which reveals the part-time nature of the post. 



iGilland, Thomas McDowell. "The Origin and Development of the Powers 
and Duties of the City School Superintendent," Ph.D. dissertation, p. 277. 
Department of Education, The University of Chicago, Chicago, 1935. 



^Ibid. , p. 277. 



